Being British 


In the course of my somewhat idiosyncratic life | have several times been asked that particular question: what | 
consider being British means. As a child of the British Empire - who grew up, as a Catholic, in places as diverse as East 
Africa and the Far East - | can only now, in the twilight years of my life, honestly answer the question because my 
previous answers over decades were - or now seem to me to be - based on some believed in ideology or on some 
religious faith. 


Which recent answer of mine, however unpopular it might currently be, is to refer the questioner to two things. First, | 
refer you and them to what a member of the 'British Establishment’ recently said at a traditional ceremony in 
Sandhurst: 


"In the face of such challenges, Britain's traditional qualities - fair play, civility, a sense of humour in 
adversity - remain as precious as they've always been." 


Second, | refer you and them to the book Brideshead Revisited, The Sacred & Profane Memories of Captain Charles 
Ryder by Evelyn Waugh. Or, perhaps more pertinently, to the 1981 television series of the same name starring Jeremy 
lrons which series for me at least so captures the ethos of that novel and of what being British means and implies. 


For there is in those Sandhurst remarks everything quintessentially British - fair play, civility, a sense of humour in 
adversity - just as in the aforementioned television series there is everything that made the British Empire what it was, 
despite mistakes and despite the past machinations of selfish, money-obsessed, people; despite the various past 
ideologies of various politicians, and despite how that Empire history has now apparently been re-interpreted for 
various political and/or ideological reasons. 


For that Britishness - at home, overseas - was, in essence, an embodiment of manners, of a gentlemanly and lady-like 
way of behaving: a certain standard, and a desire to introduce others to certain cultural values and that standard of 
personal behaviour. As well as representing our British understated elegance of culture; our tolerant acceptance of 
diversity and difference; our dislike of displaying emotions in public and often in private; and a certain personal 
modesty. And of course not only a particular personal equation of dichotomy of belief and way of life sometimes (but 
not always) solved by the notion of communal duty, but also that interior doubt about (and sometimes a guilt 
regarding) one's self born of a feeling that ultimately we are accountable and have obligations to our family, our 
culture, our faith. 


Above all there is - in those Sandhurst remarks, in that novel, and that television series - a presencing of a particular 
wordless attitude to life such as a reading of Cicero - and an appreciation of the life and loves of Alexander the Great, 
of the poetry of Sappho, of the New Testament - might, in our reading of their texts in their original language, have 
disposed us toward. An attitude that even today is sadly not embraced - because perhaps not understood, not 
empathically felt - by the majority, despite a century and more of State education. Deo Gratias that such an 
appreciation is still taught in such schools, such places, as still revere what once was termed a ‘classical education’: a 
learning of Latin and Ancient Greek and hence a reading of texts and authors in their original language. 


For one finds in so many classical texts excellent similes of what being 'British' (cultured, modest, and possessing the 
virtue of €OTAaE(a) Means and implies, as in this particular example: 


EKELVOC YE Uv buVwv obo’ ZANyEV WE TOC VEO OtoLTO OVSEV ATTOV doaiotc EPyotc A ayvoic iepoic 
ASeo8at AAG UNV Kal ONdTE EVTLXOIN OLUK AVOPWMWV UMEPEMPOVEL AAAG BEoiIc yaPtv HSEt Kal Bappwv nAElova 
EBvEV fh OKVWV NUXETO E1BLOTO 5E PORBODUEVOG HEV iAapoc gaivecOat EedDTUXWV 5E MEKOC Eivat [1] 


The denotatum - British, Athenian, Ciceronian (to name but three) - may over millennia change but the ethos seems to 
remain if only (apparently) now remembered and embodied by so few. 
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Extract from a letter to a friend 


[1] Xenophon, Agesilaus, 11.2 


"this person, whom | praise, never ceased to believe that the gods delight in respectful deeds just as much 
as in consecrated temples, and, when blessed with success, he was never prideful but rather gave thanks to 
the gods. He also made more offerings to them when he was confident than supplications when he felt 
hesitant, and, in appearance, it was his habit to be cheerful when doubtful and mild-mannered when 
successful." 


Source: 
https://web.archive.org/web/20230930102237/https://www.davidmyatt.info/being-british.html 


